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Investigator named to CAPT case Bis” 


By Mark Gerson 

The Concordia Association of Part- 
Time Teachers (CAPT) should know 
within a few weeks whether they've 
signed up enough members to proceed 
with their proposed union. The 
Thursday Report has learned that an 
investigator was appointed to the case 
by the Ministry of Labour in Quebec 
City earlier this week. 

The investigator will be charged with 
counting the signed union cards to 
determine if the membership forms 51 
per cent of the part-time bargaining 

“unit. 

Should CAPT reach the required 51 
per cent, the university will have ten 
days to contest the union's formation. 
If the investigator finds that less than, 
but close to half have signed cards, he 
will authorize a certification vote 
amongs the part-time faculty. 

A spokesperson for the CAPT in- 
formation committee has expressed 
confidence that between 48 and 53 per 
cent of the part-time faculty have 
signed membership cards and that 
depending on the university's response, 
the chances are “very, very good” that 
a part-time faculty union will soon be 
a reality. 

“T also think that if we go to a vote, 
we're likely to make it,” she added. 

The investigation, required under the 
Quebec Labour Code, is the 
culmination of more than a year's 
work by some part-time faculty to 
organize themselves in the face of 
perceived mistreatment by the 








university. 

Original plans called for an 
association rather than a union, but 
CAPT organizers discovered that, 
according to the Quebec Labour Code, 
non-certified associations have no legal 
status. (This is to prevent the for- 
mation of management-controlled 
“house unions”). 

Lacking money and expertise, CAPT 
decided last October to approach a 
trade union organization for help. 
After investigating several options, the 
Conféderation des Syndicats Nationaux 
(CSN) was chosen because it offered 
union locals the most autonomy. 

“With the CSN we will end up with 
an autonomous union with a loose 
affiliation,” said the spokesperson. 
“Other unions would tend to interfere 
and if you find the CSN is impinging 
on your freedom, you can give them 
90 days notice and end the affiliation.” 

In other Concordia union 
developments, the Concordia 
University Faculty Association (CUFA) 
(grouping full-time faculty) announced: 
e that CUFA dues would rise whether 
or not certification was achieved, 
simply because of higher operating 
expenses and increases in the dues 
CUFA pays to the Fédération des 
professeurs universitaires du Québec 
(FAPUQ) and the Canadian 
Association of University Teachers 
(CAUT); 

e that the proposed bargaining unit 
would include all full-time instructional 


faculty (including department chair-. 
men, college principals. and coor- 
dinators of academic programs), full- 
time professional librarians and 
fractional faculty (fractional faculty are 
hired for a minimum of an academic 
year and fulfill some non-teaching 
functions in addition to their teaching 
load). 
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Asbestos is dangerous 
to your health | 


By Michael Sotiron 

Asbestos kills. 

That's the message of William 
Nicholson, one of the world’s leading 
experts on asbestos-related diseases. 
Nicholson, a bio-physicist at New 
York’s Mount Sinai Medical Centre, 
called the asbestos situation “a public 
health catastrophe”. 

Speaking ‘on Jan. 17 at a lecture 
sponsored by the Science College, 
Nicholson underscored the grave health 
dangers of asbestos to anyone in 
constant contact with it: His grim 
observations have particular relevance 
to Quebec which is the world’s leading 
producer of asbestos. 

One study, he said, found that a 
significant proportion of chest X-rays 
of insulation workers in the U.S. 
revealed abnormalities if they had 


worked as insulators for over twenty 
years. In the category. of 20-29 years of 
work, 72 per cent of the X-rays 
revealed abnormalities such as lung 
cancer and other pulmonary ailments. 
For those who had worked 40 years or 
over, this figure rose*to 94 per cent. 
Moreover, this abnormality was often 
of a severe nature. 

Dying from fibrosis or asbestosis can 
be extremely “unpleasant”, according 
to Nicholson. Because the disease 
attacks the lungs, death is by suf- 
focation. 

Nicholson said that the disease 
usually shows up after 20 years of 
exposure to asbestos, and rarely before 
that. He noted that although industry 
inspectors have been aware of the 
disease for almost 90 years, the 
enormity of the situation was 
minimized by the fact that most studies 
tended to lump all asbestos workers 
together. This leads to a false im- 
pression of the state of health in the 
industry since the statistics of unaf- 
fected workers with less than 20 years 
exposure, tended to offset the alar- 
mingly high statistics of those affected 
workers with over 20 years exposure. 
(Apparently, this was done by a well 
known McGill study). 

Citing an impressive number of 
statistics from numerous studies, 
Nicholson showed that the life ex- 
pectancy of asbestos workers to be 
much lower than that of the general 
population. Yet, the reverse should be 
true, he observed, since the working 
population generally -is healthier than 
the population at large. 

In one group of workers studied, 


These magazines are only part of the collections and papers available to researchers 
now that Concordia is a member of the Centre for Research Libraries. See story page 4 
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continued from page 1. 


deaths as expected. Of 17,8000 workers 
observed from 1967-77, instead of 1660 
expected deaths, the actual number of 
deaths was 2760. Over 40 per cent of 
the deaths could be attributed to 
occupational occurrence. 


Closer to home, he cited a 1961-77 
study of 1214 Thetford Mines workers 
with over 20 years of work where 75 
per cent of the chest X-rays showed 
abnormalities. The causes of deaths 
ranged from 16 per cent who died of 
lung cancer to 15 per cent who died of 
other pulmonary ailments. Others died 
of an assortment of asbestos-related 
ailments. 

Workers outside the asbestos in- 
dustry are affected also. Ship workers, 
for instance, who were engaged in 
stripping asbestos off ships, were 
recently examined in England. Of those 
only 39 out of 282 had normal X-rays. 


This led the inspector in charge of the 
study to comment that “...we're all 
sleeping on dynamite!” 

The problem of asbestos-related 
disease is not confined to workers, but 
is already affecting the general 
population from women handling the 
clothes of their asbestos-worker 
husbands to those who live, play and 
work in buildings built between 1958- 
72. 

One of the gravest problems in- 
volving the health of the population at 
large was the widespread practice of 
using asbestos to spray the beams of 
many buildings built between 1958 to 
1972, when the practice was stopped. 

Many schools have this problem 
especially those with hung ceilings with 
circulating air. Once asbestos is 
disturbed it is quite dangerous. : 
Nicholson pointed out a hazard in the 
Hall Building where he noticed some 
panels removed for maintenance work 


LETTERS 





which showed signs of disturbed 
asbestos. 

Even if all production is halted, 
Nicholson claims that the public health 
problem will not be solved. 

“There is still the problem of the 
25,000,000 tons that are in place,” he 


said. 


He summarized the legacies of past 
use of asbestos in the following 
manner: 

e Health—projected disease and death; 
e Industrial—wide, continued use; 

e Engineering—control, not developed; 
¢ Legal—uncharted complexities. 

Nicholson called for the widespread 
dissemination of information about the 
danger of asbestos and for the 
establishment of strict controls on its 
use and the handling of asbestos 
already in place. 

Industry spokesmen challenged but 
failed to refute many of his points 
during the question period. 


Correspondence on proposed faculty union 


The following letter and reply are 
part of what we hope will be a 
regular dialogue on the CUFA 
certification issue. If you have 
concerns or queries concerning 
faculty unionization that you 
would like answered, send them to 
The Thursday Report (BC-213) and 
we will attempt to have your letter 
and a reply from CUFA appear in 
the same issue. Please remember 
that letters on all topics of 
university concern are always 
welcome. 


To the Editor: 

I am sure it is well known to The 
Thursday Report that the Concordia 
University Faculty Association (CUFA) 
is curently involved in a campaign to 
formally certify the association. The 
legal certification procedure, if it is 
successfully concluded, will create a 
union. 

A large amount of material in 
;connection with the certification issue 
‘(unionization) has been presented by 
CUFA recently. The material presented 
so far has been, deliberately, one- 

sided; that is , very little attention has 
been given to possible objections to or 
alternatives to unionization. CUFA is 
clearly campaigning for unionization. 

Concordia professors will be asked 
to indicate support for unionization by 

_ formally signing a membership card 
“sometime in early February” (CUFA 
newsletter, January 7, 1980, page 1). I 
am writing this letter on Jan. 21, 1980! 
To put it simply, I feel rushed. 

I have had many conversations with 
my colleagues in Psychology and some 
other departments, and the Psychology 


department has had a meeting with 
professor Drysdale and professor 
Fancatt of CUFA. In those con- 
versations and at that meeting many 
issues were raised. There are many 
questions that require a thorough 
discussion. For example, (and I stress 
that these are only examples) what 
alternatives are there to unionization? 
What is the evidence to support 
CUFA’s claim that “certification has 
hitherto enhanced rather than detracted 
from the genuine collegial process in 
universities’? (CUFA newsletter No. 5, 
Jan. 15, 1980, page 2). Why, in On- 
tario where “Special Plan” 
arrangements are legally possible 
alternatives to unionization, have the 
following universities (to name a few 
that come to mind) not unionized? - 
Toronto, Queen’s, Western, Waterloo, 
McMaster. (See CUFA newsletter No. 
5 again.) 

In short I am suggesting that in- 
dividually, or as a department, faculty 
members should critically examine the 
cons as well as the pros of the 
unionization issue. Perhaps the CUFA 
representatives can arrange for a delay 
in the actual membership campaign so 
that there is time to raise issues that 
have not been clearly presented in the 
CUFA documents to date. 

T. Gray 
Psychology 
To the Editor: 

I would like to respond briefly to 
Professor Gray’s questions and con- 
cerns. 

First the question of the timing of 
the current certification campaign. On 
the basis of steps taken in previous 


years to inform members of the im- 
plications of certification, the CUFA 
Council has decided that this is the 
year in which the full-time faculty and 
professional librarians will finally be 
given the opportunity to decide 
whether CUFA will seek certified 
status. 

It is difficult to imagine any 
significant loosening of the schedule of 
the campaign: From the mandatory 
annual election of the CUFA Council 
in the fall, the steps are tightly 
scheduled to be completed just before 
the last week of clases in the Winter 
Term. The latest feasible point for 
beginning the membership phase of the 
certification is mid-February. Those 
who have not yet made up their minds 
will have until mid-March to 
sign cards. The Executive is seeking to 
insure that eligible members receive 
adequate information to reach an 
informed and intelligent decision by 
that time. 

Second, the question of the con- 
sequences of certification. Professor 
Gray mentions collegial relations as an 
example. The quote he gives is not a 
CUFA claim but one made by CAUT 
and quoted from one of its documents. 
The primary way in which certification 
aids the collegial processes is by 


‘ conferring legal status on negotiated 


agreements which outline the collegial 
processes of academic decision making. 
Such agreements seek to secure and 
enhance the role of faculty councils 
and university senates as well as 
practices of peer review among 
colleagues. 

Third, the question of alternatives to 


certification. This is the subject of a 
document (“The Legal Status of 
CUFA”, written by Professor T. 
Fancott) which was distributed to all 
faculty members this month. Although 
each of the alternatives under Quebec 
Law has certain advantages and 
limitations, the certified association (or 
union) is the only one which provides 
for legal status collective bargaining. 
As for the question about why the 
University of Toronto, for instance, 
has chosen “Special Plan” bargaining 
as opposed to unionization, I do not 
know the answer. However, that 
alternative is not available to us under 
Quebec law. 

It is well to remember the simple, 
but central, benefit of certification: it 
provides legal status to an association 
of employees and to the collective 
agreements negotiated between the 
association and the employer. The 
explication of the need for such legal- 
status is to be found in the documents 
distributed earlier. 

In the interests of fair and thorough 
consideration of the pros and cons of 
certification, I have written to all 
department chairmen indicating that 
CUFA would be happy to send a 
representative to any departmental 
meeting convened to discuss cer- 
tification. 

Further information about cer- 
tification will be distributed over the 
coming days and weeks. Anyone 
wishing to receive copies of documents 
already distributed can call the CUFA 
Office, local 692. 

John Drysdale 
President, CUFA/APUC 
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Terho named Olympic 
chaplaincy coordinator 


When the Lake Placid Olympic 
Games get underway in mid-February, 
Concordia’s chaplain coordinator Matt 
Terho will be on hand at the games 
site to provide general and religious 
counselling for 1,200 athletes and 600- 
odd officials. 

Terho leaves Montreal next Monday 
for the New York games site where he 
will coordinate a team of 15 chaplains 
representing the major world faiths. 

“An organized Olympic chaplaincy 
is a very recent development,” Terho 
said in a recent interview, “The Lake 
Placid Games will be the second such 
undertaking; Montreal in 1976 was the 
first such experience.” 

In fact, Terho, who is Protestant 
chaplain on the Sir George Williams 
Campus, worked at the Montreal 
Summer Games along with Joseph 
Macaluso, an associate professor in 





Matt. Terho 
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Next week’s issue will feature 
reports on 

@® Claude Ryan 

@ Solar pumps and why 
they will be useful in Quebec 
@ Gerald Godin 

@ Senate 


Modern Languages and Linguistics. 
Based partly on their experience in 
Olympic chaplaincy in 1976, both were 
asked to take on the coordination task 
at the Lake Placid Games. 

Macaluso eventually had to with- 
draw as co-coordinator for Lake 
Placid, although he will be present as 
an orthodox chaplain, and the 
leadership role fell to Terho alone. 

The chaplaincy provides religious 
and human services for all members of 
the Olympic family: athletes, members 
of teams, organizers and team ad- 
ministrators. 

“The chaplaincy makes every effort 
to create an atmosphere of warmth and 
concern, of acceptance and assistance. 
We provide a caring presence upon 
arrival at the Olympic Village, help 
individuals feel at ease as they go 
through the necessary formalities. 


“In case of accident, conflict or 
personal difficulty, we try to offer a 
comforting presence, an openness, an 
attitude of understanding fn the face of 
divergent points of view and a word or 
action that facilitates the reopening of 
dialogue. 

“Above all, the chaplain responds to 
the individual by offering reassurance 
and support as the person deals with 
the heartbreak of losing, of failing or 
of being eliminated from competition.” 

Terho believes a combination of 
factors led to his being chosen for the 
coordinator post at the Winter Games 
site. 

Not only does he speak five 
languages, for instance, but he has 
experience in team ministry (the Sir 
George connection) and he is an avid 
sports fan and amateur himself (soccer, 
hockey and cross-country skiing). 


Ombudsman’s 
recommendations 
publicized 


The office of the Ombudsman 
requested that The Thursday Report 
make the following recommendations 
public. 


At the request of both Greta 
Nemiroff and Christine Allen, an 
investigation was undertaken by the 
omtbudsman in the fall term, 1979. 
Greta Nemiroff, Monika Langer, and 
Pat Armstrong had all expected to be 
offered part-time teaching contracts for 
Interdisciplinary Studies C290/2 and 
291/4 (Women’s Identity and Image: 
Historic Attitudes/Recent Approaches). 
Sylvie Tourigny, Marion Patterson and 
Alison Hall had all expected to be 
offered conference leader positions for 
these same courses. The investigation 
by the ombudsman was undertaken to 
determine the procedures and cir- 
cumstances that led to the disap- 
pointment of these expectations. 

The ombudsman concluded the 
investigation and made a number of 
recommendations, one of which was 
that commitments to Nemiroff, Langer 
and Armstrong be honoured. The 
ombudsman is pleased to report that 
this recommendation has been the 
subject of satisfactory response. 

Part IV of the Code of Conduct 
(Non-Academic) (p. 98, Undergraduate 
Calendar) defines the structures and 
modes of operation of the om- 
budsman’s office. Article 9 reads: 


“Any application to an ombuds 
office and any consequent inquiries or 
recommendations shall be treated as 
confidential unless all the parties in- 
volved expressly agree that the in- 
formation be made public. Not- 
withstanding the above, the om- 
budsmen are entitled after,an enquiry 
to publicize their recommendations if 
they all agree that the response to these 
was unsatisfactory.” 

The agreement of all parties to the 
release of the ombudsman’s findings in 
this case was sought but was not 
unanimously given. However, the 
ombudsmen are agreed that the 
response to two recommendations was 
unsatisfactory. The recommendations 
were made in a memorandum from 
Suzanne Belson dated September 20, 
1979, and addressed to Dr. Sheila 
McDonough in her capacity as 
Coordinator of Women’s Studies. The 
text was: : 

“That an apology is due to Dr. 
Christine Allen, since your hasty 
decision not only scuttled plans and 
arrangements which she had made 
when she had the authority to make 
them, but also cast a slur on her own 
judgement. 

“That an apology is due Mesdames 
Nemiroff, Armstrong, Langer, 
Tourigny, Patterson and Hall for the 
disruptions and inconvenience caused 
them by your decision.” 





The School of Community and Public 
Affairs is planning a series of panel 
discussions leading up to the 
referendum. Scheduled to begin in 
February, several may be picked up by 
the CBC.....The libraries tell us that 
Math Education materials have been 
moved from the Science and 
Engineering Library to the Drummond 
Science Library..... English professor 
Robert K. Martin’s book, The 
Homosexual Tradition in American 
Poetry, will be launched tomorrow 
evening in H-762. Books will be sold 
and autographed, and refreshments 
will be served at the 8 p.m. laun- 
ching..... Liberals Francis Fox and Don 
Johnston will be on campus 
tomorrow..... The dates for the 
Performing Arts Division’s production 
of A Midsummer Night's Dream have 
been changed from February 12-16 to 
February 19-24. Tickets go on sale next 
month..... Renowned theologian 
Gregory Baum is coming to Loyola in 
late February..... Concordia poet 
Sharon Nelson reads from her work 
tomorrow at the Powerhouse 
Gallery.....- Sociology prof. John 
Jackson was named editor of the 
Canadian Review of Sociology and 
Anthropology..... Contrary to advance 
statistics released in Sept. predicting an 
enrolment.decline in Canadian 
universities this year, preliminary 
statistics for 1979-80 released last 
month by Statistics Canada show a 1.3 
percent increase in full-time enrolment 
and a 5.4 percent increase in part-time 
enrolment for the country as a whole. 
The most significant increases were the 
undergraduate figures... Finance prof. 
Alan M. Rugman has just published 
International Diversification and the 
Multinational Enterprise with 
Lexington Books... Prof. Taylor 
Buckner has been appointed to the 
Editorial Board of the new journal 
Deviant Behaviour: An in- 
terdisciplinary Journal... Mechanical 
Engineering prof. S.V. Hoa has won 
the Ralph R. Teetor award from the 
Society of Automotive Engineering _ 
educators to become acquainted with 
professionals of the automotive in- 
dustry and to exchange 

views with its representatives at the 
SAE Congress and Exposition... 

See At a Glance page 7 
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Concordia joins Centre 
for Research Libraries 


By Mark Gerson 

Have you been suffering from an ~ 
insatiable urge to know whether India’s 
political parties kept their campaign 
promises in the 1967 general election? 
Has the question of whether Queen 
Anne had anything to do with Queen 
Anne chairs been gnawing at you for 
months? Perhaps a recent screening of 
The African Queen has made you 
curious about British missionaries in 
Africa or, as a fan of Upstairs, 
Downstairs, you want to know 
whether a Richard Bellamy ever lived 
at 165 Eaton Place. 

All these questions and many, many 
more can now be answered right here 
at Concordia thanks to membership in 
the Center, for Research Libraries (CRL) 
and our access to its more than four 
million volumes at the bargain- 
basement membership fee of $12,000 
per year. 

Within a few days of a simple 
request through Interlibrary Loans, 
you could be pouring over the platform 
statements of the ten political parties 
that competed in India’s 1967 election; 
searching for references to furniture, 
Queen Anne chairs in particular, in the 
Stuart Archives at Windsor Castle, 
1579-1823; leafing through the archives 
of London's Church Missionary 
Society, 1799-1880 (with some material 
extending to the 1930s for Bogart and 
Hepburn fans); or flipping through the 
Bs for Bellamy in seventeenth, 
eighteenth or nineteenth century 
London directories. 

A lending library for libraries, the 
Center for Research Libraries holds 
collections that member libraries either 
could not afford to purchase or could 
not justify acquiring because of the 
limited demand for them. Unlike 
ordinary interlibrary loans, entire 
collections can be borrowed from CRL 
for an extended period and are 
generally available within a few days 
of the request. In many cases CRL will 
acquire materials needed by member 
libraries for current research. 


Among its extensive holdings are the }— 


Appeals Board 


Dr. M. Anvari, Assistant Professor of Quantitative Methods, was 
chosen as chairman of the new Appeals Board at its first meeting of the 


largest collection (600,000) of foreign 
doctoral dissertations, 40,000 American 
children’s books published since 1950; 
a selection of French, German, Italian, 
Dutch and Flemish books published 
before 1601; Mussolini's personal 
papers (1922-1944); transcripts of Nazi 
war crimes trials, including one of the 
more complete sets of the records of 
the famous Nuremburg trials; a 
collection of popular magazines and 
comics including Secret Romance, 
Mad, Photoplay, Rolling Stone, 
Cosmopolitan, Adam, Action for Men, 
Batman, Archie and Star Trek; 
newspapers from Bangladesh to 
Yugoslavia, including underground 


newspapers, archives and government 
documents from around the world; and 
the transcripts and records of 23 of the 
U.S. “Communist Trials”, including 
those of Alger Hiss and Julius and 
Ethel Rosenberg. 

Of course, many of these collections 
are not originals but are available on 
microfilm. 

The statistics are also impressive. Of 
CRL's four million volumes (compared 
to Concordia’s million-odd), 3.26 
million are hard copies and 750,000 are 
microfilms, and 50 per cent of its 
periodicals (it acquired 81,000 
periodical volumes in 1978-79) are in 
languages other than English. 

The implications for Concordia 
researchers are staggering. 

The Center for Research Libraries 
has been acquiring and maintaining 
collections needed for research since it 
was founded as a cooperative venture 
by ten American universities in 1949. 
Located on the University of Chicago 
campus (with a second building on the 
drawing boards), it now has more than 
100 members. 

When it comes to Canadian par- 
ticipation in CRL, Concordia “is really 
in the vanguard,” says Jim Tallon, 
head of Interlibrary Loans, the library 
division responsible for borrowing 
materials from CRL. Our membership 
earlier this month has made us the fifth 
Canadian university to join, following 
McGill and the universities of British 
Columbia, Toronto and Windsor. 

Anyone with Concordia library 
borrowing privileges is entitled to take 
advantage of this service. It's as simple 
as filling out a form. Catalogues of 
CRL holdings and bibilographies of 
individual collections are also available 
and subject librarians are aware of 
relevant collections. 5 

For more information, contact In- 
terlibrary Loans on either campus: 
Vanier Library, room VL-322, 482- 
0320, ext. 430; Norris Library room N- 
413, 879-4311. 
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Appointment of the 
Provost Division IV, 
Faculty of Arts & Science 


The search is restricted to candidates within the University. 
The appointment, effective 1 June 1980, is for a five-year term in the first 
Applications or nominations, with biographical information, should be sent 


by 8 February 1980, to the Chairman of the Advisory Search Committee, 
Dr. Russell Breen, Vice-Rector, Academic, Faculty of Arts & Science, BC 











Making the British North America 
Act work may seem like a pipedream 
to a lot of people but for students at 
Concordia it was a serious undertaking 
last weekend. 

About two dozen students of the 
recently established School of Com- 
munity and Public Affairs camped out 
at the school over the weekend, 
spending the better part of the day 
drafting revisions to the BNA (British 

It’s not that the students necessarily 
think they can succeed where others 
have failed. It’s just that the school has 
been without a permanent constitution 
since it was created last September, 
and the 17-member student body 
would like to draft their own con- - 
stitution, as have Concordia’s other 
colleges. 

“One or more of the school’s 
members,” says Dorothy Williams, 
executive-secretary of its student body, 
“suggested modelling our Constitution 
after the BNA act. (It would be called 
the ASSCPA act for the Association of 
the Students of the School of Com- 
munity and Political Affairs.) 





new year, held last week. 





Faculty wishing to contact the board may do so through Mr. 
| who can be reached at 879-7365. 


Engineering professor-Cedric Marsh was appointed secretary. ' 

The board is empowered to hear appeals from full-time faculty 
members and make recommendations on matters concerning contract 
renewals, promotions and merit increments. 

Its recommendations are forwarded to the rector. 

Future meetings of the board have been scheduled for alternate 
Thursdays: Jan. 31, Feb. 14, March 13 & 27, April 10 and 24 and May 8. 


Marsh, 


- Students redesign BNA act 


“Why not?” she adds, “We study the 
Canadian Constitution and deal with 
Canadian and Quebec politics. It 
would be a real challenge. 

“If the Constitution worked, it 
would make the school unique in 
Canada and the world, since who else 
would want the BNA act? 

“Right now, the act doesn’t seem to 
be: doing too well,” she added 
thoughtfully. 

Fellows of the school, says Williams, 
would supposedly make up the “Privy 
Council.” All students in the school 
would be members of the “House” (of 
Commons). Those not elected to the 


‘ “government” would be members of 


the “Opposition”. 

“One of the problems with the 
Diefenbaker-style of government,” 
Williams explains, “is that the only 
role the Opposition had was to defeat 
the government. In our case, we hope 
it would check the powers of the 
government, without creating un- 
necessary divisions, and make sure 
students’ desires are met. 

“The governor-general” (the prin- 
cipal of the college), designated by the 
students, would have “silent authority 
over the running of the school.” 

Some of the subjects to be discussed 
by students Friday and Saturday before 
final ratification of the “Constitution”, 
Saturday night, were: the powers and 
structure of the House of Commons, 
the Opposition and Senate; the 
definition of the “prime minister's” and 
“speaker's” roles; the criteria for and 
use of “non-confidence” motions. 

Student representatives assured The 
Thursday Report that any irony at- 
tached to the closing Confederation 
weekend with a reading from the play 
A Midsummer Night's Dream was 
strictly unintentional. BS 
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Experts warn small 
investors about 
catching gold bug 


By Beverley Smith ; 

All that glitters is not gold—at least 
when it comes to investing your hard- 
earned cash. 

That's the view of Finance professor 
Alan Rugman, a specialist in in- 
ternational finance and business 
economics. : 

“There's a high return for a high 
risk,” he says, “but gold is not an 
investment in the usual sense: there's 
no interest, no dividends, no fixed 
return, only an expected capital gain. 
It's a little like buying a lottery ticket.” 

Lawrence Kryzanowski, a colleage of 
Rugman’s who teaches a course in 
investment analysis, agrees that gold is 
not a “rational market”. 

Valuation, he’says, is based on “the 
greater fool's theory”. People buy it 
whether it’s correctly priced or not, 
since they believe there'll always be a 
greater price in the market, Sometimes, 
though, people get “burned”, he says. 

If.you’re a small-scale investor, 
Rugman emphasizes investing in gold is 
unwise. You'd be better off sticking to 
a “portfolio of assets,” stocks and 
bonds that pay interest or dividends. 

“Pay off your house first,” 
Kryzanowski cautions. “That's the best 
investment.” 

The gold market is a fickle one. 
Rugman credits the recent astronomical 
rise in the price of gold to changes in 
people’s tastes and the “herd instinct,” 
fuelled by political uncertainty over 
Iran and Afghanistan, the freezing of 
Iranian assets by the U.S. and removal 
of restrictions by the United States on 
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the price of gold, previously fixed at 
$35. 

“The price of gold,” he says, is set 
by speculative activity, spurred on by 
people’s expectations. “But these ex- 
pectations,” Rugman warns, “which 
until now have been homogeneous, 
will not.start to diverge, as far as the 
price. of gold is concerned. Now, we 
may even see a fall in the price of 
gold.” 

Ken Reiner, an assistant professor in 
the Finance department, specializing in 
financial management, agrees. 

“There's a large likelihood of the 
bubble popping. People who-are 
buying gold could decide to unload. A 
drop in price, just like a rise, would 
then be a ‘self-fulfilling prophecy’. It’s 
like in the twenties. People bought 
because everybody else bought. People 
sold because everybody else sold.” 

Kryzanowski refers to this tendency 
as the “madness of crowds”. 


“The only rational reason to buy.” 


says Reiner “is if the expected return on. 


gold is greater than on something else. 
If not, people will switch to something 
generating more of a return. Then the 
price will fall rapidly.” 

Another disadvantage of investing in 
gold, Kryzanowski points out, is that 
the gold market is not regulated by the 
Securities Commission. 

Because it’s unstructured and 


“unregulated, it’s an extremely 


manipulative market, he says and leads 

to panic buying. The investor doesn’t 

know if the information he’s getting is 
cae or soniveseslsizenone 


From left to right: Alan Rugman, Lawrence Kryzanowski, Ken Reiner 
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valid. 

“We hear the Arabs are converting 
Petrodollars to gold, but how do we 
know who's actually buying it?” he 
asks. 

Similarly, says Kryzanowski, there's 
a lack of market information for 
people buying gold from banks. 

“The prices are not disclosed. ° 
They’re based on the previous day's 
prices and the amount of gold the 
banks have on hand for inventory.” 

For example, says Kryzanowski, the 
Bank of Nova Scotia, Guardian Trust 
and Deak and Company would all 
quote different prices, if a buyer were 
to approach them, whereas “if there 
were a proper market, prices would be 
free and there'd be arbitrage”. 

Another sidelight of the lack of 
regulation in the gold market, says 
Kryzanowski, is that “if you want to 
avoid taxes, you can buy and sell gold 
without revealing the capital gain on 
your income tax return”. 

The banks are going along with this, 
Kryzanowski says, whereas for 
Canadian Savings Bonds people do 
have to report capital gains.” 

Kryzanowski doesn’t expect this 
situation to continue much longer 
before some kind of controls are in- 
troduced. 

Switzerland, he points out, has 
recently put a four-per-cent tax on all 
gold transactions. 

It's a great source of revenue,” 
Kryzanowski comments. “It’s a little 
like a casino. It’s part of the take.” 

Rugman and Kryzanowski agree that 
investing in gold is unproductive. 
Unlike an investment in silver, which 
has commercial value and feeds money 
back into society for productive uses, 
gold, says Rugman, “which isn’t widely 
used in industry, doesn’t provide in- 
come for corporations to expand, 
employ labour or help the gross 
national product.” : 

“If everybody converted their 
savings into gold,” he says, “it would 
take funds from productive uses and 
result in a large-scale recession.” 

As a balance to investing in stocks 
and bonds, though some portfolio 
managers may deem it wise to invest in 
gold, Kryzanowski points out, since 
gold is “countercyclical”, going 
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“against the economy and balancing 
out stocks that go with the economy”. 

Who is actually buying gold in. 
Canada? According to Kryzanowski, 
first-generation Europeans and im- 
migrants “who realize the value of gold 
in tough times”, bought first, followed 
by second- and third-generation 
Canadians. 

Who stands to gain from the rapid 
increase in the price of.gold? — the 
major producers, Kryzanowski says. 

“For South Africa and the USSR, 
who produce 70 to 80 per cent of the 
world supply, there have been 
tremendous windfall profits.” 

It’s ironic, Kryzanowski adds, that - 
the situation of great uncertainty which - 
the Russians have helped create has 
proved so beneficial to them. 

Rugman shrugs off the idea that _ 
we're heading toward another world 
war and a repeat of the situation that 
prevailed in the 1920's in Germany 
when paper money became completely 
worthless. 

“I think the political situation will 
straighten out,” he says. There’s no 
danger of a collapse of the financial 
system. It’s worked pretty well in spite 
of the increase in the price of gold.” 

- Kryzanowski agrees with the in- 
creased interdependence of nations, he 
says, it’s in everybody’s interest to 
prevent such a pessimistic scenario 
from taking place. Monetary collapse 
is unlikely, he says. Flexible exchange 
rates in the 70s have forced some 
adjustment, compared to the thirties, 
when exchange rates were fixed. 

As far as the prospects for other 
metals as an investment are concerned, 
the “sharper jewelers”, says Reiner, 
will market silver the way they've been 
marketing gold. 

“Platinum will become a bargain,” 
he speculates. “It will push the other 
materials and may be the one to shoot 
up next.” 

It is worthwhile, then, for the wary 
consumer to start selling off his 
jewellery? No, says Kryzanowski, in 
the jewellery market you “buy at the 
retail price but sell wholesale’. 

“When you sell an item of. jewellery 
for its gold content, Reiner cautions, 
you sell it for a fraction of the price. 

“If you're buying, once you've taken 


See Gold page 7. 
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Support 


staff seek 


unionization 


By Mark Gerson 

Concordia’s support staff has become 
the third group of university employees 
to seek unionization this year. 
Although past attempts to organize 
non-teaching personnel have failed, a 
certain amount of dissatisfaction with 
the recent classification of office and 
secretarial personnel and the 
collaboration of the Conféderation des 
Syndicats Nationaux (CSN) may 
improve the group’s chances this time 
around. 

Both full- and part-time faculty are 
also in the midst of certification 
campaigns. 

The staff unionization attempt is 
shrouded in mystery, but one of the 
clear facts to emerge is a “card cam- 
paign” which got underway before the 
Christmas break. 

Since late December, administrative 
and support staff at Loyola have been 
receiving post-paid “business reply” 
cards, personally addressed to them, 
through internal mail. (Few cards 
appear to have reached staff on the 
downtown campus.) 

The cards, carrying the address of 
CSN headquarters on St-Denis, point 
out that some staff members who “are 
dissatisfied with certain working 
conditions and particularly the new 
reclassification scheme...have grouped 
together to examine the possibility of 
forming a union.” It asks people in- 
terested in more information to fill in 
their name, address, telephone number 
and department, and return the card 
by mail. 

Although the card campaign has so 
far been concentrated at Loyola, in- 
terest in a possible union extends to 
staff on both campuses. Unfortunately, 
fear of dismissal for union activity is 
also rife, and advocates of a staff 
union, be they organizers or supporters 
are reluctant to discuss the issue. The 
CSN has also declined to comment for 

_ the time being. 


A few staff members, who agreed to 
talk to The Thursday Report only if 
their names were withheld, mentioned 
that support staff who have been with 
the university 10, 15 or 20 years are 
among the most avid, and frightened, 
supporters of .a union. Particularly hurt 
by the reclassification (many have seen 
their salaries more-or-less frozen), they 
claim that they are made to feel that 


their years of service and dedication 
mean nothing to the university. 

“All the benefits go to the new _ 
people, to keep them from wanting a 
union,” one woman said. “We get no 
recognition for our years of loyalty. 
The attitude is, ‘just doddle on and if 
you don’t like it, you can quit.’ 

“I'm a widow and have worked a 
long time. I can’t afford to’quit.” Or 
be fired, she might have added, 
because she is convinced that her 
supervisor would dismiss her if he 
suspected her of union activity. 

Whether it is founded or not, there 
is paranoia, and a Sir George staffer is 
convinced that no cards reached her 
office because they were intercepted 
either by her boss or by the mailroom. 


“T wouldn't put it past them to have 
destroyed the cards,” she said. 

Younger staff contacted, who in 
many cases benefited by the 
reclassification, also supported some 
form of organization for non-teaching 
staff, either a union or an association. 
Many returned their cards, even 
though they perceived a risk in doing 
so. ‘ 

“I felt I was taking a risk sending my 
name in because I didn’t know who I 
was sending it to (the CSN name 
doesn’t appear on the card),” said one 
secretary. “But I sent it in anyway.” 

Some members of “the other side”, 
management personnel, are also in 
favour of the unionization attempts, 
but also requested that their names not 
be used. 

“Staff in some departments are very 
unhappy with the treatment they have 
been receiving,” said a supervisor. 
According to another, “If anyone at 
the university needs to be unionized, 
it’s staff.” 

With library negotiations bogged 
down, full- and part-time faculty 
seeking their own unions, and support 
staff now moving toward unionization, 
Concordia could be headed for a year 
of labour pains. 

















Rose Sayer (Katherine Hepburn) in C.S. Forester's The African Queen 
knew all about the hardships of missionary life in Africa. You can too, 
through the archives of the Church Missionary Society of London. 

See story page 4 on Centre for Research Libraries 


Martin concerned 
over support 
staff anxieties 


Administration and Finance Vice- 
Rector Graham Martin has expressed 
concern over the suspicions and 
anxieties of support staff which have 
surfaced as a result of current staff 
unionization attempts (see ac- 
companying article). 

“It bothers me that people are so 
frightened,” he told The Thursday 
Report. “We just don’t fire people like 
that. We have never fired anyone for 
union activity and never would. 

“In fact, we have bent-over back- 
wards to try to make Concordia an 
open university, a good place to 
work.” 

Martin cited the ombuds office and 
the broad grievance routes available to 
staff as efforts in that direction. If 
people have problems, they should feel 
free to speak out about them without 
fearing dismissal, he added. 

He also assured staff that “the only 
people who can fire on their own 
authority are people who report 
directly to a vice-rector.” In all cases 
there must be considerable con- 
sultation, said Martin, and people 
always have access to the ombudsmen 
and to grievance procedures. 

In matters of communication, Martin 
admitted that the administration may 
have been weak. 

“Perhaps we haven't explained 
policies and procedures as well as we 
should have,” he said. 

An example of this is the apparent 
dissatisfaction with the reclassification 
of office and secretarial staff, com- 
pleted last spring and the subject of 
bitterness, particularly among long- 
service staff. 

The background of the classification 
issue, says Martin, is funding. 

“There was a feeling in Quebec City 


that we were overpaying staff, and 
that we should get into line with other 
universities in the system. This was in 
the context of financial problems and 
hiring freezes. 

“In the early stages of the 
classification, we had a consultant 
study our salaries. It was found that, 
on the average, our salaries were 
higher than in the French universities. 
According to Martin, this was because, 
although some salaries at Concordia 
were lower, more, particularly upper- 
range salaries,were higher and skewed 
the average. 

Under the classification scheme, staff 
who were found to be below the 
minimum in their category had their 
salaries raised to the minimum, staff 
within their category remained at the 
same salary or saw their salary raised 
to eliminate inequities within an office 
or department, and staff whose salaries 
were found to be above the maximum 
in their category had their salaries 
“pink circled”. 


A “pink circled” salary, explained 
Martin, rises when the entire scale is 
raised by a certain percentage (as when 
all salaries were increased 3.5 per cent 
last spring). However, staff in these 
circumstances receive none of the 
additional “merit” increment. 

Long-service staff are upset, feeling 
that the university has no appreciation 
for their many years of service and is 
giving “all the benefits” to newer 
employees. One example of this is the 
recent extension of four-week vacation 
benefits to all employees with one 
year’s service. 

“I can sympathize with that feeling,” 
says Martin, “but I don’t know what 
the answer is. We are trying to provide 
treatment to our staff equivalent to 
that at other universities.” MG 
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Study finds ethnic groups 
aid community health 


By Beverley Smith 

Ethnic identity is not on the wane. If 
anything it’s stronger than ever and 
may be an important resource for 
helping people cope in society. 

So says Concordia Sociology 
professor Anthony Synnott who, along 
with colleague Effie Gavaki from the 
Sociology department and Frederick 
Bird from Concordia’s Religion 
department, is engaged in a joint study 
of Montreal's ethnic groups and in- 
stitutions. 

The idea for the study, begun last 
September and funded by a two-year 
FCAC (Formation de chercheurs et 
d'action concertée) grant from the 
Quebec Ministry of Education, arose 
out of Professor Bird's interest in non- 
government social welfare programs. 

“To a large extent,” says Bird, “these 
are ethnically sponsored. Ethnic groups 
seem to have a major role in sustaining 





Frederick Bird 

communities. Often, social welare 
projects are important not just for the 
welfare benefits they offer but because 
the community institutions that run 
them serve as vehicles and symbols for 
concerted action.” 

Discovering the major ethnic groups 
and institutions that exist in the 
Montreal area and the symbols by 
which members of these groups 
identify themselves, will be the 
preliminary focus of the Concordia 
study. 

“This term,” says Bird, ‘we'll be 
looking at particular institutions in 
terms of their stated objectives and the 
unstated ways in which they function, 
to see how they facilitate com- 
munication, and the degree to which 
the ethnic population is able to un- 
dertake community actions on its own 
behalf.” 

Such actions, says Bird, could range 
from the celebration of a holiday to a 
protest against discrimination to raising 
money for an orphanage or sending 
money to the homeland. 

Initially, with the help of graduate 





students (mostly non-Anglo-Saxon, 
with some linguistic facility for 
communicating with the groups in- 
volved), studies will be made of nine 
groups: Jewish, Haitian, Dutch, 
Muslim (with a sub-group, the Ish- 
mali), Greek, Portuguese and Italian 
(two groups). Eventually, however, the 
researchers hope to broaden their 
scope, over an additional two-year 
period, to include other groups. 

Once the first information-gathering 
phase - the compilation of a history of 
the groups and identification of their 
major sub-groups - is completed, 
researchers will interview individuals in 
the various ethnic communities to test 
the validity of certain hypotheses. 

One hypothesis that has been made 
of ethnic groups, says Synnott, is that 
the more institutions an ethnic com- 


-munity has, the stronger the com- 


munity is. 

The term “ethnic institutions”, 
Synnott stresses, is being interpreted 
by researchers in the widest possible 
sense to include travel agencies, 
restaurants, coffee bars and sports 
clubs as well as churches, schools and 
the like. 

In a previous study, Synnott carried 
out for the federal government on a 
black (West Indian) community 
development project, it was found, he 
says, that “the Barbados ex-policeman’s 
association, for example, was very 
important for helping the community 
survive in the world . 

“With the fragmentation of the 
nuclear family,” says Synnott, “such 
institutions, which get little coverage in 
the press, may occupy an important 
social role.” 

Another hypothesis researchers will 
be exploring is that ‘a strong degree of 
ethnic identity often exists at the same 
time as there is a strong sense of 
identification with the larger society”. 

In other words, says Synnott, “a 
strong ethnic identity may go along 
with participation in the majority 
culture, and not necessarily be 
destructive of it’. 

“It seems to be wrongly stated,” he 
says, “to emphasize this as an either-or 
proposition. : 

“What we're beginning to find out,” 
he continues, “is that people have 
multiple identities. In one context, for 
example, someone may define himself 
as Pakistani, in another as Muslim, in 
still another as Arab. 

“It's a good resource which people 
may choose to utilize.” 

Although Synnott looks on himself 
as a Canadian, “I can be Irish - or 
Celtic,” he states, “when people are 





bashing the British.” 


In spite of the “melting pot” theory, 
there is evidence, says Synnott, that 
“ethnic identity in the U.S. is very 
strong”. 

(The expression ‘melting pot”, 
Synnott indicates, was.not coined by 
an Anglo-Saxon anxious to assimilate 
newcomers into the American main- 
stream. Rather, it was “formulated by 
a French revolutionary aristocrat and 
popularized by a British Zionist by the 
name of Israel Zangwell, at a time 
when no possibility existed for a Jewish 
homeland” .) 

The fourth hypothesis Bird, Synnott 
and Gavaki will look at is the 
assumption that tensions within a 
group necessarily destroy the group. 
On the contrary, says Synnott, they 
may be productive of group cohesion 
in the long run. 

For example, he says, if X starts a 
newspaper and Y wants to get back at 
him, Y may decide to set up a 
basketball team. This multiplicty of 
community resources may strengthen 
the community. 

Most groups, however, Synnott 
indicates, are very reluctant to admit 
that tensions exist in their midst. They 
feel it hurts the community. 

Italians, he says, will admit to 
divisions within their group but they 
take a very moral attitude, as though 
such tensions shouldn't exist. 

It's a little like the classic reaction of 
most ethnic groups, says Synnott, that 


Anthony Synnott 


it's OK to joke about them if you're a 
part of them, but not OK if you're an 
outsider. 

“Ethnicity doesn’t get thought of in 
an open-ended way,” Synnott con- 
cludes, “as a hook to deal with 
people.” 

He’s hoping the study in which he 
and the other researchers are involved 
will change that. 


At a glance 

continued from page 3 

Telephone Services tells us that the 
deadline for the next edition of the 
internal phone directory is January 31. 
The new book will be out at the 
beginning of March. In an effort to 
expand the “yellow pages” section of 
the directory, Telephone Services is 
now encouraging multiple listings. In 
other words, if your department offers 
a variety of services, each can be listed 
separately. For a change of listing 
forms, or more information, contact 
Telephone Services or the switchboard 
on either campus..... When the juries 
for the 1980 Festival for Creative Work 
in the Arts were listed in TTR two 
weeks ago, those for theatre and for 
the special poster award were omitted. 
Norman Springford, Harry Hill and 
Brian Counihan are the theatre jurors, 
and Joe Lapin, Pierre Kohler and Susan 
Hudson comprise the poster jury..... 
Don't forget that creative arts entries 
are now being accepted in all 
categories but visual arts..... Members 
of the Concordia community are in- 
vited to a special matinée of the 
Centaur Theatre production of A 
Lesson from Aloes on January 27 at 2 
p.m. A discussion with the cast will 
follow the performance. For in- 
formation and tickets, call Joan Mc- 
Connell at 484-2237 by noon, January 
Die’ 


Gold continued from page 5. 


possession of an item, you have to pay 
to have it assayed. You have to pay 
for the intermediaries.” 

What about diamonds as an 
alternative? They're not worth in- 
vesting in, Riener says. “They're ab- 
solutely controlled by a cartel, Con- 
solidated De Beers. The price depends 
on what they decide is appropriate. 

“There's a nice, steady, smooth rise, 
but there’s too great a margin between 
the bid (the price you can sell for) and 
the ask (the price you can buy for). 

“Whereas there’s a standard unit of 
transaction tor gold, if it’s 99.9 per 
cent pure, the value of a diamond 
depends on the cut, and every expert 
can value it differently.” 

Though the three Concordia 
professors interviewed concur that “it’s 
unwise for the average family to buy 
gold and only wise for the 
professionals or informed people”, they 
may be having second thoughts on the 
matter, as the price rises above the 
$800 mark. (On the other hand, with 
the sharp world fluctuations lately, a - 
drop is equally possible.) 

Some of our colleagues in the . 
Finance department, admit wistfully, 
that they bought silver at $7 an ounce 
and are still hanging on to it. It’s a nice 
addition to a professor's salary. 
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EVENTS 


Thursday 24 

GALLERIES: Works by French artist Marcel 
Duchamp, German-born Morus Hummel and the 
prize-winning graphic designs of a young 
Concordia student on display until Feb. 5. SGW 
campus. : 
LESBIAN & GAY FRIENDS OF CONCORDIA: 
Meetings every Thursday 4-6 p.m. in H-507. 
Everyone welcome. 

BOURGET GALLERY: Work by Gilles 
Morrisette, until Feb. 1, 1230 Mountain Street. 
SPARKLERS’ CLUB: Guest speaker Prof. J. 
McGraw on Contemporary Theory of Love at 2 
p.m. in H-763. Refreshments will be served. 
SGW campus. 

COMMERCE WEEK: Movie - Midnight Express 
at 3 p.m. in H-110 and at 7 p.m. in H-937; free. 
SGW campus. _ 

COMMERCE WEEK: Guest speakers Francis Fox 
and Don Johnston 12 noon - 2 p.m. in H-937. 
SGW campus. 

CONCORDIA CHAMBER PLAYERS: The 
second of three free concerts for cello, clarinet 
and piano will be held at 8:30 p.m. in the Loyola 
Chapel. The concert will feature works by 
Glinka, Beethoven and Mendelssohn. For in- 
formation, call 482-0320, ext. 615. 2 
DISCO: From 8 p.m. in the Campus Centre Pub, 
with “Friendly Giant”. 

COMMERCE WEEK ’80: Today: Small Business 
Computer Exhibition, featuring different com- 
puter systems, in the Campus Centre’s Main 
Lounge, from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Also, Jean- 
Pierre Delisle of Clarkson, Gordon & Co. speaks 
on Canadian Controlled Private Corporations 
vs. Canadian Public Corporations and Their 
Taxation Effects. At 12:30 p.m. in Conference 
Rooms 1 and 2 of the Campus Centre. Creighton 
Cross of Alcan Aluminum will speak on Cor- 
porate Planning—An Art and a Technique in 
Vanier Auditorium at 2:30 p.m. 

OPEN HOUSE: Omicron is having an open 
house today from 1 to 5 p.m. at 7025A Sher- 
brooke West. 

RECREATION & LEISURE STUDENTS BEER 
BASH: From 9 p.m. in Guadagni Lounge, 
Loyola campus. 


* Friday 25 
JOURNALISM PROGRAM: Guest speaker 
Gerald Godin, Parti Québecois member of the 
National Assembly for the riding of Mercier, will 
speak on The Quebec referendum and the PQ's 
Goal of sovereignty-association. He will also 
discuss the vital role of the media in the 
referendum campaign, and their responsibility to 
fully inform the Quebec public about the policies 
advocated by government and opposition at 2 
p.m. in H-435, Hall Bldg.; SGW campus. 
SENATE: Meeting at 2 p.m. in the Conference 
Room of the Protestant School Board of Greater 
Montreal (corner Fielding and Cote St-Luc). 
LESBIAN & GAY FRIENDS OF CONCORDIA: 
English professor Robert K. Martin’s new book, 
The Homosexual Tradition in American Poetry 
will be launched tonight at 8 p.m. in H-762. 
Autographed copies of the book will be on sale 
and refreshments will be served. Everyone 
welcome. , 
POETRY READING: Sharon Nelson will read 
from “Blood Poems” and recent work at 8:30 
p.m. at the Powerhouse Gallery, 3738 St- 
Dominique Street. 
HELLENIC STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION: 
General assembly - Topics: a) cultural week; b) 
internal regulations of the association; c) in- 
formation from the executive at 5 p.m. in H-435; 
SGW campus. 
CHINESE GEORGIAN ASSOCIATION: Chinese 
Variety Show, noon - 11 p.m. in H-110; SGW 
campus. 
SKI TRIP: (Part of Commerce Week ’80.) Ski 
trip with aprés-ski, from 7 a.m. to midnight. For 
more information, call 482-0320, ext. 341. 
ROCK 'N’ ROLL NIGHT: From 8 p.m. in the 
Campus Centre Pub, with “Starlite”. 
LOYOLA CHINESE CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP: 
The LCCF meets today and every Friday at 3 





p.m. in Belmore House, 3500 Belmore. All 
welcome. 


Saturday 26 : 

PUB NIGHT: From 8:30 p.m. in the Campus 
Centre. Music by “Friendly Giant”. Admission: 
$1. 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: The Cat and the Canary (Paul Leni, 1927) 
with Laura la Plante, Creighton Hale and 
Gertrde Astor at 7 p.m.; Double Indemnity 
(Billy Wilder, 1944) with Barbara Stanwyck, 
Fred MacMurray and Edward G. Robinson at 9 
p.m. in H-110; $1.25 each. SGW campus. 


Sunday 27 

SUNDAY EUCHARIST: At 11 a.m. and 8 p.m. 
in Loyola Chapel. Celebrant: Bob Gaudet, S.J. 
GENESIS II INQUIRY SESSIONS: A popular 
renewal program using film discussion and 
sharing to discover again what it means to be a 
Catholic today. An introductory film about the 
Genesis II program will be screened in the 
Loyola Chapel today at noon and at 9 p.m., and 


at Belmore House, 3400 Belmore, on January 29 : 


(3 p.m.) and on February 1 (2 p.m.). 
CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Children’s series - The Glass Slipper 
(Charles Walters, 1954) with Leslie Caron and 
Michael Wilding at 3 p.m. in H-110;. $1. SGW 
campus. 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: People on Sunday (Robert Siodmak & 
Edgar G. Ulmer, 1929) with Brigitte Borchert, 
Christ! Ehlers and Annie Schreyer at 7 p.m.; The 
Major and the Minor (Billy Wilder, 1942) with 
Ginger Rogers, Ray Milland and Rita Johnson at 
9 p.m. in H-110; $1.25 each. SGW campus: 


Monday 28 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Les Anges du Péché (Robert Bresson, 1944) 
(English subtitles) with Renée Faure, Jany Holt 
and Silvia Monfort at 8:30 p.m. in H-110; $1.25. 
SGW campus. 

LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE: Seminar - Prof. Ged 
Horowitz, Political Scierice Dept., University of 
Toronto, speaks on Freud: Psychoanalysis and 
Society at 4 p.m. in the Commons Rooms of the 
Liberal Arts College, 2030 Mackay Street; SGW 
campus. 

SOCIAL ASPECTS OF ENGINEERING: Mr. D. 
Paul Emond, Law professor, Osgoode Hall Law 
School, York University, speaks on Are the 
Federal, Provincial Methods of Dealing With 
Environmental Impact Assessment Working? at 
6:15 p.m. in H-762; SGW campus. 


Tuesday 29 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Pierrot le Fou (Jean-Luc Godard, 
1965)(English subt.) with Jean-Paul Belmondo 
and Anna Karina at 8:30 p.m. in H-110; $1.25. 
SGW campus. 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERING: Mr. Colin B. 
Wrong, Vice-president of Engineering, Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft of Canada, Ltd. speaks at 4:45 
p.m. in H-920; SGW campus. 

HILLEL: Fania Fenelon, the Auschwitz survivor 
whose autobiography Playing for Time is being 
made into a CBS documentary, will speak on the 
plight of Holocaust survivors. Ms. Fenelon will 
also voice her opposition to CBS’ choice of 


“Vanessa Redgrave for the part. Talk begins at 4 


p.m. in H-435, All are welcome. 
GENESIS II INQUIRY SESSIONS: See Sunday 
27 for details. 


Wednesday 30 

CONSERVATORY. OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Rashomon (Akira Kurosawa, 1950) 
(English subt.) with Toshiro Mifune, Machiko 
Kyo, Masayuki Mori and Takashi Shimura at 
8:30 p.m. in H-110; $1.25. SGW campus. 
LOYOLA FILM SERIES: This term: Bergman 
and the Swedes. At 7 p.m. Smiles of a Summer 
Night (1955), by Ingmar Bergman. At 8:45 p.m., 
The Virgin Spring (1960), by Ingmar Bergman. 
Both with English subtitles. Each film is $1, in 
F.C. Smith Auditorium. 


INTRODUCTION TO SILKSCREEN: The first 
in a series of weekly demonstrations of various 
methods and techniques of silkscreening, at the 
Art Workshop. At 1:30 p.m. For information, 
call 482-0320, ext. 207. 

ROCK 'N’ ROLL NITE: From 9 p.m. in the 
Campus Centre Pub, with Dennis McNamara. 
Free. 


Thursday 31 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Les Ordres (Michel Brault, 1974) (French) 
with Jean Lapointe, Héléne Loiselle, Claude 
Gauthier and Louise Forestier at 7 p.m.; Trouble 
in Paradise (Ernst Lubitsch, 1932) with Herbert 
Marshall, Miriam Hopkins and Kay Francis at eS 
p.m. in H-110; $1.25 each. SGW campus. 
AIESEC LECTURE: Former Quebec premier 
Robert Bourassa will be the guest speaker in a 
lecture scheduled for 3 p.m. in H-110. Topic to 
be announced. 

BELMORE COFFEE HOUSE: Free entertainment 
(live music) from 8 p.m., at Belmore House, 
3500 Belmore. . 

DISCO: From 8 p.m. in the Saumue Centre Pub, 
with “Friendly Giant”. 


Friday 1 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Liebelei (Max Ophuls, 1933) with Magda 
Schneider, Luise Ulrich and Gustav Grundgens at 
7 p.m.; Ninotchka (Ernst Lubitsch, 1939) with 
Greta Garbo, Melvyn Douglas and Bela Lugosi 
at 9 p.m. in H-110; $1.25 each. SGW: campus. 
FACULTY OF ARTS & SCIENCE: Council 
meeting at 2:15 p.m. in AD-128, Loyola campus. 
ROCK ‘N’ ROLL DISCO NITE: From 8 p.m. in 
the Campus Centre Pub, with “Starlite”. 
GENESIS II INQUIRE SESSIONS: See Sunday 
27 for details. 


CLASSIFIED 


BABYSITTING SERVICES: Babysitter available 
every day and on weekends. Please call = 
(evenings), 937-2754. 

APARTMENT FOR RENT: Large, sunny 4 1/2, 
equipped, heated, with laundry room. Five 
minutes from the Loyola campus. Available 
March Ist. $240. Call days at 481-2733 or 
evenings at 489-6131. 

PART-TIME WORK: Ambitious persons wanted 
for part-time work. Assistance given. Phone 739- 
9983 between 8:30 and 10:30 p.m., Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays. 


NOTICES 


PARENTING: An 8-week workshop at the 
Simone de Beauvoir Institute's Loyola premises 
(7079 Terrebonne), from January 22 to March 18 
(1:15 to 3:15 p.m.). There will be a nominal fee, 
and a separate group for single parents will be 
set up if there is a sufficient demand. For in- 
formation and registration, call 482-0320, ext. 
ZA; 

CANADA EMPLOYMENT CENTRE 
(LOYOLA): Graduating students—Dominion 
Textiles, for Marketing graduates (deadline, 
January 30); Prudential Assurance, for sales 


_Tepresentatives (direct sign-up); and Zittrer, 


Siblin, Stein & Levine, for Arts & Science 
graduates for C.A. trainees (deadline, February 
8). Part-time section—Enumerators required by 
the P.S.B.G.M. for school elections, Ist week of 
March. Summer section—Bell Canada, for - 
various jobs (deadline, January 30); Air Canada, 
for cabin attendants (January 28); Zittrer, Siblin, 
Stein & Levine, for 2nd year stydents in Ac- 
counting or Finance for career-oriented jobs. For 
details, visit the CEC offices at 6935 Sherbrooke 
West, 3rd floor. 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE PROGRAM: This 
program is designed to develop the participant's 
English skills in a relaxed learning environment. 
The first session will be held Thursday, January 
24 in AD-127 (Loyola campus) at 1 p.m. Please 


register first by calling 482-0320, ext. 346 or 
drop into AD-135 on the Loyola campus. 
ARABIC LANGUAGE PROGRAM: This 
program is designed for beginners to learn some 
basic Arabic. The first session is on Friday, 
January 25 at. 1 p.m., in AD-127, Loyola 
campus. Please register by dropping into AD-135 
or call 482-0320, ext. 346. 

CULTURAL WEEK 1980: From Monday, March 
3 to Friday, March 7. All interested parties are 
welcome to join the next planning committee 
meeting on January 25 at 2 .m. in AD-127, 
Loyola campus. For info, call Bill Loucks at 482- 
0320, ext. 346. 

A FRIENDLY BAZAAR: In aid of the 
Afghanistan homeless, on January 26 from 1 to 8 
p.m: in Hingston Hall, Loyola campus. Con- 
tributions (clothing, money, non-perishable food) 
will be apreciated, and various ethnic foods will 
be sold to help raise money. For information, 
call 481-7623, 489-7834 or 488—5110. 
MANDARIN LANGUAGE PROGRAM: This 
program is designed for beginners to learn basic 
Mandarin. Sessions are held Wednesdays at 2:30 
p.m. in AD-127. For information, call Bill 
Loucks at 482-0320, ext. 346 or drop into AD- 
135 on the Loyola campus. 

CAMPUS CENTRE MINI-COURSES: The mini- 
course programme is a‘series of non-credit 
courses designed for the enjoyment and self- 
development of students at Concordia. Courses 
include disco dancing, bartending, beginner's and 
intermediate guitar, jazz ballet, beginner's and 
intermediate yoga, basic photography and 
women’s self-defence. All begin the week of 
January 21. For complete details, inquire at the 
front desk in the Campus Centre or call 482- 
0320, ext. 330. 

RECREATIONAL ATHLETICS: Courses in 
archery, badminton, fitness, jazz balet, judo, 
karate and volleyball are now underway in the 
Athletics Complex. For complete information, 
call 482-0320, ext. 739. 

LIFE PLANNING: Your Choices for the 80s, an 
opportunity to discuss and explore different 
lifestyle possibilities. This could include looking 
at our friends, leisure time, body, careers, living 
arrangements and more. The workshop is 
sponsored by the Lacolle Office and will be held 
Friday, February 8 at 5 p.m. to Sunday, 
February 10. If you are interested in participating 
in or helping to plan this workshop, contact the 
Lacolle Office at 482-0320, ext. 494. 
SELF-ESTEEM GROUP: Are you having 
problems related to a lack of self-confidence or 
self-esteem? The Simone de Beauvoir Institute 
will run a therapy group dealing with these and © 
similar problems starting this month. If you are 
interested, please call 879-8521 for an assessment 
interview. 

RECORD LIBRARY: Anyone with Concordia 
University ID may borrow up to 3 records for 14 
days at no cost from the Music Department's ‘= 
record library. The library is located in RF-211- 
04 on the Loyola campus, and is open weekdays 
from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

RIDER/DRIVER BOARD: This notice board is 
for the use of any Concordia member wishing a 
ride or having one to offer, local or long- 
distance. It is located beside the front desk in the 
Campus Centre. 


OFFICE OF THE OMBUDSMAN: Any member 


of the University community is free to seek the 

services of the Ombudsman. Call 482-0320, ext. 
257 or drop into AD-104 on the Loyola campus, 
or phone 879-4247 (2130 Bishop, Room 104) on 
the SGW campus. 





The deadline for submissions to 
The Thursday Report is Monday 





noon before Thursday publication. 
Submissions should be sent to 

Louise Ratelle at Loyola (AD-105, ‘ 
482-0320, ext. 689) or to Maryse 
Perraud at Sir George (BC-213, 

| 879-8497). 








